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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Philosophy of Theism, being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1895-96. Second Series. 
By Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. — pp. 
xvi, 288. 

In his interesting preface to this volume, the second series of his 
Gifford Lectures, Professor Fraser makes a request which no intelli- 
gent reader will hesitate to concede, namely, " that these two volumes 
of lectures may be looked at in their unity as a reasoned inquiry, not 
as a series of isolated discussions." The earlier volume was devoted 
mainly to a critical consideration of the various one-sided metaphysi- 
cal systems, — Pan-Materialism, Pan- Egoism, and Pan-Theism, — and 
of the universal Scepticism into which their common failure to inter- 
pret experience is calculated to plunge the reflective mind. It ended 
with the suggestion of the Homo Mensura method, as the only legiti- 
mate mode of solution of the final metaphysical problem. This via 
media between nescience and omniscience is followed out in the pres- 
ent volume, which develops the suggestions of positive construction 
with which the former closed. 

It is probably an inevitable result of the relation in which the two 
series stand to one another, that the second is so much more satis- 
fying to the reader than the first. Construction is always more 
valuable than mere criticism ; indeed, the value of criticism depends 
very largely upon the implicit and indirect construction which in- 
spires it. As we read the present volume, we discover the secret of 
what we had almost felt to be the too even-handed critical justice of 
its predecessor. Subtly and almost imperceptibly, we find, the author 
has been preparing us, by his criticism, to appreciate his own con- 
structive effort; while fighting with the one hand, he has all the time 
been building with the other the foundations of his own philosophical 
structure. Here, at last, he consents to communicate his ' secret,' 
or, in his own more modest words, to give " an honest exposition of 
results already reached in a life devoted to kindred pursuits, some of 
which had already found expression in a less explicit form, chiefly in 
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notes and dissertations included in editions of the works of Berkeley 
and Locke, and in the relative biographies." The value of such 
' results ' is not to be lightly judged by minds of less maturity ; they 
have the sanction of the life and experience of which they are the reflec- 
tive outcome, and they have withstood (or rather been formed by) just 
such criticism as would most readily occur to an unsympathetic reader. 
Not criticism, but heartfelt thanks, is our first debt to such an author. 
In these two volumes Professor Fraser has earned the lasting grati- 
tude of all students of philosophy, by making, at last, the original con- 
tribution to philosophical thought for which his pupils and the public 
have waited so long. The delay has, after all, been only an evil in 
disguise ; for the work has gained a mellowness and richness, a clear- 
ness and definiteness of outline, a strength and a self-confidence which 
only time can give. In the name of the philosophical public of 
America, we would congratulate Professor Fraser upon the comple- 
tion of this, probably his best, as it is certainly his most independent, 
philosophical undertaking. 

The present course of lectures falls into two parts, containing five 
lectures each. " The first five lectures are concerned with the moral 
and intellectual rationale of Theism, and the other five with the chief 
enigma of theistic faith " — the fact of evil. 

The first lecture, on the " moral foundation of Theism," begins by 
reiterating the conclusion reached in the previous course, namely, 
that "the universe is seen to be too mysterious for us to interpret it 
even in part and physically, unless we submit understanding to the 
authority of human nature as a whole, which includes man emotional, 
and man acting supernaturally in volition, as well as man thinking 
scientifically, and at last baffled in so thinking " (p. 6). The decision 
between the final competitive conceptions — Atheism, Theism, and Pan- 
theism — rests upon our answer to the question whether reconciliation 
of man with the universe is possible, and, if so, " how may this har- 
monious relation be best expressed in terms of philosophy." " Is it 
a wholly physical relation of one thing to another thing that is alone 
discoverable ; or is it ultimately the moral and religious relation of 
one person to another person — myself in personal relation to absolute 
moral obligation divinely personified ? " (p. 10). " The answer to this 
question turns much upon the true answer to the question : Am I 
only a thing, or am I also a person?" (p. 10). As a moral being, 
I find myself compelled to give the latter answer. " This moral per- 
sonification of the physically infinite universe translates its scientifi- 
cally insoluble problem into one that is morally or practically soluble " 
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(p. 12). The scientific order itself is seen to be the moral order in 
disguise, and the agnostic turns out to be a man of faith. " Even 
the agnostic naturalist is virtually expressing an unconfessed moral 
faith, when he proceeds upon the efficacy of what is called ' scientifi ; 
verification ' ; for he is taking for granted that scientific intelligence 
will not be finally put to confusion when it shows trust in the supreme 
principle of the universe, in its inductive ways of dealing with the 
procession of events " (p. 18). This " perfect moral trustworthiness 
of the final principle of existence " is " the essential principle of 
theistic faith." 

In the following lectures this position is further developed in the 
form of a restatement of the cosmological, teleological, and ontologi- 
cal ' proofs ' of Theism. Lecture II is entitled " Causation theisti- 
cally interpreted." The theistic interpretation of the universe is 
"just the idea of causality in its final form, and in its ultimate appli- 
cation" (p. 41). Explanation by natural causes cannot be final 
explanation, since every natural cause must itself be caused, and thus 
compel us to an infinite regress. "The search for wholly natural 
causes is like the search for the source of a river that has no source" 
(p. 46). But, as a moral being, man must regard himself as a first 
cause. "While natural causation, exclusively regarded, conceals 
God, man, as presenting more than natural causation, reveals God — 
in signally revealing final causality, or an uncaused cause that is 
alone and absolutely responsible for its effects " (p. 51). Man's own 
personality thus becomes the clue to the ultimate nature of causation 
in the universe. Nor does this " supernatural " interpretation of 
causation contradict the naturalistic or scientific interpretation. 
Science abstracts from " the final or supernatural Cause of the whole," 
and therefore from its " moral and religious meaning " (p. 56). But 
" those who are educated in this conception can no longer see in the 
physical antecedent a usurper of the Divine Power, now superseded by 
natural law. What ground in reason is there for the assumption that 
the natural cause of an event rescues that event, as it were, from divine 
agency; and that if the customary physical antecedents of all the 
changes that occur in nature could be detected by experiment, there 
would then be neither need nor room for God ? The truth seems 
to be that the more successfully scientific inquiry is applied to the 
sequences presented in experience, the more fully God is revealed ; 
and that if we could realize the scientific ideal of a reasoned knowl- 
edge of the natural cause of every sort of event, we should then be 
in possession of the entire self-revelation given in outward nature of 
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the infinite moral Person, of whom the natural world is the symbol 
and adumbration " (p. 58). 

The true place of the teleological argument (considered in the next 
lecture) is merely that of ' an auxiliary ' to the cosmological, inter- 
preted as above. " Presuppose perfect moral reason or goodness as 
eternally personal, as what is always and everyhwere active, and this 
at the heart of existence ; then, under this indispensable presupposi- 
tion and motive, the innumerable adaptations presented in sensuous 
experience correspond with, confirm, and bring vividly home to the 
ordinary mind, the conception of Divine intending mind existing 
virtually at the root of all. . . . But to infer the existence of a 
Being of perfect power, wisdom, and mercy, solely from specimens of 
otherwise unexplained contrivance that occur empirically in our obser- 
vation of the external world, is to beg a conclusion already presumed " 
(p. 76). And as there is no inconsistency between natural and 
moral causation, so there is none between natural causation and 
Divine design. "That a perfectly reasonable 'designing force' 
should ' necessarily contradict ' or ' interfere with ' the scientific pre- 
supposition of the fixed order of natural causes" is a groundless 
prejudice. " It cannot be ' interference ' or ' superfluous intervention,' 
if intending Will is the only originative cause — all natural sequences 
and natural evolution being only its orderly, and therefore interpret- 
able, or physically comprehensible effects" (p. 81). In particular, 
the teleological view does not contradict the evolutionary " ideal of 
the physical universe as not a finished product, but a continuous 
natural process, in unending duration" (p. 83). "Adaptations may 
be gradually evolved, according to natural law, and yet be really mani- 
festations of continuous divine agency " (p. 82). Nay, " the very idea 
of natural law is teleological" (p. 92). "For all natural uniformity 
— law in nature — may be regarded as adaptation of the temporal 
process to the moral and intellectual constitution of man" (p. 90). 

Can we complete the causal and teleological argument for Theism 
by resolving causation and teleology into an ontological or divine 
necessity? Can we "translate" theistic faith into "terms of 
thought" — the translation making "explicit the reason that is 
latent in the feeling, making all visible as the infinite or divine uni- 
verse ? " (p. 115). Of this supreme dialectical effort Hegel is taken 
as the representative, and his ontological theism is found unsatisfac- 
tory. " There are especially two mysteries of existence from the 
burden of which I do not find the promised intellectual relief : (1) 
I cannot find in this dialectically evolved necessity the explanation 
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of the mystery involved in the existence of individual personal agents 
who must themselves be blamed for acts which ought not to exist — 
acts for which there is no rational necessity that they should come 
into existence, and which therefore cannot be acts accordant with 
moral reason. Are not all immoral acts undivine acts ? . . . (2) 
Then there is the mystery of individual persons and outward things 
naturally existing in time — the mystery of change, with its relation 
to an unbeginning and an unending natural succession, or to the 
'timeless' Universal Consciousness" (pp. 118, 119). 

The lesson of this failure to complete the intellectual rationale of 
Theism furnishes the title of Lecture V. "Philosophical Faith," 
not perfect dialectical insight, is man's characteristic and legitimate 
attitude to the universe. " Theistic faith cannot be exchanged by 
man for theistic thought that has been completely liberated, by philo- 
sophical speculation, from that abridged or broken, because imper- 
fect, knowledge that at last takes the form of feeling, faith, and 
action" (p. 122). The two mysteries — time and finite personal 
agency — are " bars to the perfect vision." " The burden of the first 
is not removed by explaining away history, and resolving the whole at 
last into the Universal Consciousness, in which the illusion of time 
is supposed to disappear ; nor is the mystery of the other relieved by 
disclaiming moral responsibility for man and other finite spirits, and 
thinking of them all as only temporary, non-moral occasions for the 
manifestation of eternal Substance " (p. 134). 

The remaining lectures (VI-X) deal with the " Enigma of Theism," 
or the problem of Evil, and questions connected with it. The most for- 
midable threat to theistic faith is the fact of evil, and especially the fact 
of moral evil — " the occurrence of immoral acts." " Pain, error, and 
death may be only relatively evil, as seen at the human point of view. 
But sin is absolutely evil " (p. 161) : it means " the existence of what 
ought not to exist." Now, " the theistic conception of the universe 
is necessarily optimist, in as far as it implies that its constitutive 
principle or system is absolutely the best" (p. 171). Can moral evil 
enter into an optimist universe? The problem is to preserve the 
trust, without denying the evil. The root-question is : " Whether it 
is morally necessary that the universe in which the Supreme Power 
is revealed should be a universe of non-moral things, to the exclusion 
of individual persons, who, as moral beings, must be able to make them- 
selves immoral?" (p. 175). "Does not a necessitated absence of sin 
and sorrow mean the necessary non-existence of persons, and the 
existence of unconscious things only, or at most of things that might 
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be called conscious automatons — but not properly persons? And is 
this the highest ideal of the universe that man even can form ? Is 
not a world that includes persons better than a wholly non-moral 
world, from which persons are excluded — on account of the risk of 
the entrance into existence of what ought not to exist, through the 
personal power to act ill that is implied in their morally responsible 
agency ? If so, may not acts which ought not to exist enter into exist- 
ence through the agency of persons, under a perfect or divine ideal 
of the Whole ?" (pp. 176,177). " It does not appear that omnipotence 
can exclude what ought not to exist, as long as there are beings whose 
essential characteristic is, that they are able to bring evil into exist- 
ence ; and who cannot want this power of resisting the divine order, 
and of excluding themselves from union with God in the divine life, 
without losing their moral personality and being only things" (p. 184). 

Lecture VIII investigates the idea of Progress, and translates 
the Optimism of the preceding lecture into a kind of Meliorism. 
" Struggle with evil, more or less successful, yet somehow on the way 
to infinitely good and righteous issues, may be the form which the 
optimist or theistic conception of life is found to assume, when we 
accept the guidance of history and experience " (p. 200). 

The question of the possibility of Miracle occupies Lecture IX. 
The author heartily admits that the greatest of miracles is "the 
original and constant miracle of the universe in its natural infinitude." 
" That theistic faith must be weak which fails to see the immediate 
action of God in all change that occurs under the conditions of natu- 
ral uniformity or physical law ; or which looks for direct divine 
action only in ' interferences ' with physical law, or in the occurrence 
of events that are not naturally caused" (p. 230). After such a 
statement as this, and his insistence, earlier in the volume, upon the 
perfect harmony of natural and spiritual causation, it is surprising to 
find the author taking pains to establish the possibility of miraculous 
or ' extra-natural ' events. It does not follow, he insists, that " the 
moral Power at the heart of all physical order must be manifested 
always under the conditions of physical causation," or that there 
may not be "an occasional occurrence of events that are not the out- 
come of the divine action under condition of visible causes, but in 
which the divine power is unconditionally, or extra-naturally, opera- 
tive" (p. 231). The "revelation of God presented in the customary 
natural order " is " attenuated " (p. 238). " Is the supreme Power 
more obliged in reason to act only in ways that must admit of being 
expressed in terms of natural causes, than men themselves are?" 
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(p. 234). But does not man always act in ways that " admit of being 
expressed in terms of natural causes," if also in ways that admit of 
being expressed in terms of moral or spiritual causation ? I cannot 
help thinking that the view taken of miracles in this lecture is a de- 
parture from the author's deeper and more characteristic principles. 
Even in this lecture, he admits the possibility of what has been called 
" Supernatural Naturalism." " If, in the progressive development of 
the human mind, man's conceptions of what is natural could become 
so enlarged as that the whole Christian revelation of God should be 
seen to be a development of the ordinary course of nature — theistic 
faith, the most deeply Christian, would then be discovered to be the 
most natural religion of all, but surely would not on that account be 
undivine. It would rather be seen as the culmination of the normal 
self-manifestation of God to man, instead of being mysterious and 
abnormal" (p. 238). Nay, "in the deeper and wider meaning of 
' natural,' all revelation of God must be in rational harmony with 
what is absolutely or finally natural " (p. 238) ; the theistic or 
" humanly related interpretation of the universe " ought to " assimi- 
late the merely physical or non-moral one" (p. 245). 

The last lecture contains a brief discussion of " the Mystery of 
Death." The conclusion is that the persistence of persons after 
death cannot be proved, either physically or metaphysically, but must 
remain the object of moral faith. Such a faith " is not, indeed, like 
philosophical faith or theistic trust, the indispensable postulate of all 
reliable intercourse with the evolving universe of things and persons ; 
but its sceptical disintegration may disturb this final faith, and so 
lead indirectly to universal doubt and pessimism" (p. 264). 

James Seth. 

The Principles of Sociology. An Analysis of the Phenomena 
of Association and of Social Organization. By Franklin Henry 
Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia University 
in the City of New York. Third Edition. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1896. — pp. xxvi, 476. 

This work has two main points of interest to the student of phil- 
osophy. It is a new attempt to constitute an independent science of 
sociology, and it formulates what is deemed to be a novel theory of 
the basis of this science. An effort to establish a new discipline in 
the field of the moral sciences, and to define its relation to other 
branches of knowledge, is a proper theme for philosophical examina- 



